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THE MUSICAL TIMES.— January 1, 1867. 



We understand that the arrangements for the 
forthcoming Musical Festival at Hereford are progressing most 
satisfactorily; and that upwards of forty stewards have already 
been secured. 

We have been furnished by Mr. James Kobinson, 

Organist of St. Mark's, Myddel ton-square, with the particulars of a 
new Organ, built by Messrs. Bevington and Sons, for the Swedish 
National Church, Prlnce's-square. Our space will not allow us to 
describe the instrument in detail ; but it appears to be most satis- 
factorily constructed in every particular; aud the tone, at the 
opening on Sunday, the 16th ult., was very much admired. 

A Lecture was delivered by Mr. T. H. Wright, 

the well-known professor of the Harp, at the Russell Institution, 
Great Coram-street, on the 12th ult, which was extremely well 
attended. The subject was the early history of the Harp, and the 
peculiarities of the compositions of the Bards of Ireland, "Wales, 
Scotland, and England. The instrumental illustrations were excel- 
lently performed by the lecturer ; and he was ably assisted in the 
vocal department by Mrs. Harriette Lee and Miss Abbott. 

Having on several occasions looked through some 

attempts at composition by our correspondents, in which, although 
the commonest rules of Harmony are violated, there has been a very 
evident feeling for melody, we have been tempted, instead of 
throwing the works aside, to give their authors our advice as to the 
best method of cultivating their talent. Unfortunately this has led 
to the receipt of a packet of Chants, Psalm Tunes, and Te De-urns, 
with a modest request that we would look at and correct them. As 
we never contemplated giving lessons in Harmony through the 
medium of the Musical Times, we can merely reply to this applica- 
tion by advising our correspondents to provide themselves with 
some of the many cheap and accredited works on Harmony, and 
diligently to study the science before they attempt to become 
composers. 
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An Introduction to the Study of National Music. By Carl Ekgel. 
1 vol. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
The subject of National Music is one of the utmost interest, not 
only to those who cultivate the art, either theoretically or prac- 
tically, but to those who love to study the individuality of a nation 
or tribe before communication with others has influenced those 
spontaneous passions and feelings which find vent in the rude 
melodies and wild legends of the aborigines. Music, although an 
indefinite language, is so thoroughly characteristic of a people that, 
not only in crude and barbarous countries, but in civilized nations, 
it appears an actual product of the country; and grows and 
flourishes with the intellectual culture of the people themselves. 
The southern sun, which ripens the luscious grape, produces a 
sensual music which excites and exhilarates the intellect sufficiently 
for a hot and enervating climate; whilst in colder countries the 
language of sound assumes a harder and dryer character, more in 
accordance with the temperament and climate of the inhabitants. 
The works on national music hitherto published have been too 
often accepted as authorities by many persons simply from the 
impossibility of testing the facts for themselves ; and melodies have 
been copied from one work into another by book-makers, without a 
shadow of doubt on their authenticity ever intruding itself upon 
their labours. Now any person who has attentively considered the 
subject must be fully aware of the difficulty of noting down a rude 
melody precisely as he hears it sung by a semi-savage, who knowing 
nothing whatever of music, simply gives utterance to a monotonous 
kind of chant which is scarcely reducible to any fixed scale, and 
most assuredly cannot be correctly written in our own notation. 
We know, for instance, that smaller intervals than semitones are in 
use in many Asiatic nations ; and it is often related by travellers 
that on the repetition of a melody the singer has so varied the 
intervals as to baffle all attempts to reduce it to any notation that 
could be relied on. With these facts before us, there can be little 
doubt that we should receive most of these samples of barbarous 
music with much caution ; and we are glad to perceive that in the 
work before us the author speaks with the diffidence of a true 
musician upon the specimens with which his book is copiously 
illustrated. Many of the savage tunes which he has given have a 
wild interest, not only from the notes of the compositions them- 
selves (if such a succession of sounds can be styled a composition) 
but from the description of the circumstances under which they are 
sung. Councillor Tilesius mentions a war -song which he heard 
sung by the natives of Nukahiva (the principal island of the Mar- 
quesas Archipelago) after a battle in which a number of prisoners 
had been taken and were about to be killed and roasted for a feast. 
It lasted during a whole night ; and was performed, with solo and 
chorus, to the rhythmical accompaniment of drums and clapping of 
hands. " It commences," he says, "with the return of the warriors 
from battle. It is night. One of the savages sees in the distance a 
fire rising; he asks 'Where is the fire?' The chorus answers, 
' Upon Tanhuata Montanioh (St. Christina) with our enemies ! 
they are roasting our slain brothers ! ' This incites them to revenge ; 
and the subsequent part of the song contains some detailed account 
of the preparation for a feast upon some unhappy captive taken in 
battle, too repulsive to be dwelt upon. Some redeeming features 
are, however, exhibited in the exclamations, ' His parents cry ; his 
sister cries ! ' showing that even these savages are not entirely 
without a spark of compassion for the surviving relations of those 
whom they are devouring. The momentary emotion of sympathy is, 



however, instantly suppressed by a calculation : 'First day; second 
day! ' <fec, in which the singers dwell with complacency upon the 
length of time during which the solemnization of victory and the 
feasting upon their victims is likely to last." 

If this cannibal composition were coolly noted down whilst 
several hundred warriors, with their wives and children, were 
dancing round a huge fire, it would be somewhat hazardous to 
depend upon its accuracy; for Tilesius says "it almost drove him 
to desperation, and made him feel as if he heard his own funeral 
dirge." 

It appears that the New Zealanders or Maories (most of whom 
are addicted to cannibalism) are gifted with a remarkably fine ear 
for distinguishing quarter-tones ; and Mr. Davies ( who tells us that 
he has studied the subject for more than twenty years) has written 
an essay to prove that the succession of intervals employed by them 
bears a close resemblance to the enharmonic genus of the ancient 
Greeks, which consisted he says, " of a succession of a quarter-tone, 
another quarter-tone, and a major third." The specimens of tunes 
from China, Japan, Siam, and Java have a close affinity with each 
other, from their being founded upon what our author calls the 
" Chinese Pentatonic scale," in which the fourth and seventh are 
omitted. This scale is, however, by no means confined to these 
countries, since many of the Scotch and Irish tunes are composed of 
these intervals only, in proof of which several of the most cha- 
racteristic of them can be played upon the black keys of the Piano- 
forte. 

We quite agree with Herr Engel as to the major scale beingmore 
common in national melodies than the minor, and must give some 
weight to his assertion that travellers (many of whom are not 
musicians) have thought much of the music of foreign nations to be 
in a minor key " because some peculiarity or other would make it 
appear plaintive to the unaccustomed ear." In most cold countries 
the minor key undoubtedly prevails ; but it will be seen by the 
table which Herr Engel has been at some pains to collect, that there 
are not more than half a dozen countries in which the native 
melodies are chiefly in the minor key. 

In the chapter on national tunes it is very truly said that in 
many cases it is almost impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to the name of their original composers ; our own air, for 
instance, " God save the Queen," (now popularly attributed to Dr. 
Bull) having existed in many forms : and there can be little doubt 
that the " Ayre " found amongst the compositions of Dr. Bull, and 
dated 1619, is very unlike our modern version of the National 
Anthem. There is much valuable information contained in this 
volume respecting the harmony supplied to some of the national 
airs by the natives themselves; but what we have already said as 
to the difficulty of noting the melody, applies with redoubled force 
to the harmony, especially as few of those travellers who have 
collected these specimens had sufficient knowledge of music to 
indicate upon paper the precise sounds so rudely uttered by un- 
tutored voices, and would assuredly find increased difficulty where 
another part was added underneath the melody. Still less would 
we trust the accuracy of any attempt to show what was performed 
to these airs in the form of instrumental accompaniment, especially 
where it was not either in unison with the voice, or merely a drone 
bass. 

Apart from these considerations, however, there is much con- 
scientious research exhibited in this new contribution of Herr 
Engel to our rapidly increasing musical literature; and, as we have 
before said, the volume will be found deeply interesting to 
ethnologists, as well as to musicians. Some few errors occur which 
it would be well in a future edition to correct. One of these we 
will name. In the " Hora Dance of the Wallachians " our author 
speaks of the tune modulating " from a major key to the minor key 
of the minor third," although it clearly only passes from C major 
into C minor, and, in the second part, into E flat major. This we 
should at once imagine to be a mere misprint ; but he afterwards 
speaks of this identical modulation in a dance of the Wallachian 
peasants, as "even more singular than the modulation in the pre- 
ceding example." 



Sacred Music for Family Use. A Select ion of Pieces for One, Ttco, or 
More Voices. Edited by John Hullah. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 
Had Mr. Hullah done no more than collect a number of standard 
vocal pieces for the intellectual entertainment of the home circle at 
a time of the year when so many pleasant gatherings are to be 
found in every drawing-room, he would have earned the thanks of 
those who, loving music for its own sake, are desirous of performing 
the best specimens of the art, but scarcely can rely upon their 
own judgment to form a judicious selection. The editor of this 
volume, however, has not contented himself with placing his name 
on the title-page, but has zealously laboured to collate from the 
original scores a pianoforte part which shall as much as possible 
reflect the intention of the composer in the instrumental accompani- 
ment, which is in many instances so woven in with the voice part as 
to form an integral portion of the composition. In most of the 
pieces we are bound to say that, in a purely artistic point of view, 
he has been highly successful; but where the music is especially 
adapted for "family use," we question whether a somewhat simpler 
reduction of the score woald not have been more acceptable. To 
those, however, who desire to study as well as to play, theso 
arrangements will be valuable; and we cordially commend Mr. 
Hullah's volume of gems as an excellent new year's gift to all who 
desire a good collection of some of the choicest compositions by the 
best sacred writers. 



